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REPORTING SERMONS FOR 
NEWSPAPERS. 


The fact that most clergymen either write out 
their sermons before their delivery, or at least 
prepare a skeletonized outline for their own 
convenience, makes it an easy job for reporters 
to get possession of the manuscript of a ser- 
mon, often before its delivery, and summarize it 
for their readers. 

Almost any clergyman is gratified at re- 
ceiving a request for manuscript either to be 
summarized or published in full. His object 
is to do as much good as possible, and the 
printed sermon will be seen by many thousands 
more than can get within reach of the preach- 
er’s voice. Publication tends to make the 
sermon permanent, though if it is not printed in 
anything but a daily newspaper, very few 
copies will be whole and in readable form ten 
years, five years, or even one year after publi- 
cation. A really good sermon, however, which 
has deeply affected those who heard it, is likely 





to be put away and sometimes read in seasons 
of affliction and general discouragement. 

Not only does the clergyman like to see 
his sermon in print, but he tries often to preach 
on subjects outside his usual line in order that 
the request to furnish the manuscript may 
come. In this way ministers are led to preach 
sensational sermons, rather than discourses 
expounding the truths taught in the Bible, 
thus lowering the standard of religion, and to 
some extent discrediting the pulpit itself, as 
the promoter of sensations. This has always 
been the fact in some pulpits, the occupants of 
which take almost any subject that has 
aroused public attention and try to draw their 
own “moral” from it. No terrible crime is 
committed without a dozen preachers taking 
occasion to discuss its various bearings be- 
fore their congregations. Frequently these 
sermons on sensational subjects are not the 
preacher's best thoughts on human duties and 
responsibilities, but they please the average 
newspaper man better than purely advisory 
addresses, and they create a demand for the 
paper. This commercial element is not wholly 
absent from the preacher’s thought. He 
wants a full congregation. That means for 
him a larger salary and perhaps the fame 
among the churches of making a poverty- 
stricken church prosperous, both in numbers 
and in wealth. 

Probably the surest way for a preacher to 
attract attention to a sermon is to espouse 
something which his own church regards as 
heresy. There are certain objections to this 
plan, for it is sure to arouse fierce opposition 
in the church whose creed is assailed. But 
without going so far as to repudiate the old 
creed, most clergymen known how to use tell- 
ing phrases against it which will set men to 
thinking on the subject. This is really a more 
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effective way to undermine achurch than a 
direct attack on the creed would be, for it is 
less likely to be fiercely resented. Most men 
like to think out themselves their objections 
to doctrines which they have learned to disbe- 
lieve. The newspaper reporters usually know 
that the sly hits at beliefs once widely held, but 
now nearly extinct among thinking men, are 
what people most like to hear and read in the 
newspaper. Whatever else is left out, all 
these must go in type, for he knows they are 
just what readers expect and wish to see. 
There are few sermons issued in pamphlet 
form, “ Published by Request” of the church 
and hearers, at the present day. Most of the 


sermons that used to be thus printed were on 
doctrinal or other theological points, and the 
world is not much poorer for their absence. 
Probably the newspaper reports of sermons 
have superseded these and for the better. A 
great many weekly papers take the sermons of 
Rev. Dr. Talmage, but not so many as once 
did. The popular taste is changing in theology. 
If a preacher could arise to carry the princi- 
ples of a more liberal theology to those who 
prefer it to that of Dr. Talmage, he would in 
time gather a wider circle of papers to print 
his sermons than was ever acquired by the 
‘most famous of living preachers. 

W. F. Fowler. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The story of Sir Walter Scott’s career will 
always have a peculiar fascination for all who 
are interested in literature, not only because of 
Scott’s eminence as a poet and a novelist, but 
also because of the peculiar circumstances 
under which the literary work of his later life 
was done. Lockhart’s life of Scott and Car- 
lyle’s volume about him are both unsatisfac- 
tory, one biographer having over-rated the 
author as much as the other has under-rated 
him. The best source of information about 
Sir Walter is his own “Journal,” but that 
covers only the latter portion of his life and 
needs elucidation by another hand. A simple 
and unprejudiced biography of Scott,* there- 
fore, is a welcome book. 

Unlike many biographies, Mr. Hay’s work 
is eminently readable. It does not pretend to 
be a critical “life’’ of Scott, but recounts the 
salient facts of the novelist’s career, enlivened 
by frequent anecdotes, and briefly character- 


*Str Water Scott. By James Hay. 3:12 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1899. 


izes the author’s chief productions. The fol- 
lowing abstract is given largely in Mr. Hay’s 
own words. 

Born August 15, 1771, Walter Scott was a 
strong, healthy child until he was eighteen 
months old, when there suddenly developed in 
his right leg a lameness which accompanied 
him through life. This lameness of the brave 
little fellow had its advantages. It kept him 
from the games of childhood, and caused him 
to learn to think, and to find supreme delight 
in ballads, history-books, and old-world lore. 
When, in 1778, he was placed in the high 
school of Edinburgh, he is said to have been 
distinguished for nothing but tricks and story- 
telling. An excellent story-teller, in winter 
during play hours he could use his tongue 
cleverly at Luckie Brown's fireside, where an 
admiring audience listened to his inimitable 
tales. He had no eye for painting — unlike 
many authors, who have had the graphic faculty 
with either brush or pencil—and no ear for 
music. It appears strange, yet is not uncom- 
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mon, for writers of musical verses to want 
this natural gift. Johnson is a splendid in- 
stance. He neither knew music nor cared for 
it. Scott, however, enjoyed music, although 
incapable of producing two notes consecutively 
that were either in tune or in time. His 
faculty for story-telling had constant cultiva- 
tion. When living with his uncle at Kelso and 
attending there the grammar school he was re- 
garded by his school fellows as a phenomenon 
of black-letter scholarship, and gave evidence 
of his powers of creation as well as acquisi- 
tion. “Slink over beside me, Jimmy,” he 
would whisper to his school-fellow, Ballantyne, 
“and I'll tell you a story.” “In the intervals 
of school hours,” says Ballantyne, “ it was our 
constant practice to walk by the banks of the 
Tweed, and his stories became quite inex- 
haustible.” His supreme delight was in works 
of fiction. 

After the .young man had decided, in 1790, 
to study for the bar, during seven successive 
years, with Sheriff Shortreed as his guide and 
companion, he made raids into Liddesdale in 
search of ancient ballads, which formed the 
materials for his “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” Of these ancient ballads, by which 
Scott’s attention was first drawn to poetry, he 
remarked, in 1798, that, “considered in regard 
to their connection with true history and real 
personages, these fragments ought never to 
be despised.” Meanwhile Scott was reading 
widely, and what he read and wished to re- 
member he never forgot. He gradually crept 
into a practice at the bar which yielded, on an 
average, some £200 a year. 

When he was nineteen or twenty years old 
the young man. had his first love affair. Its 
literary importance consists in the fact that it 
was the young lady’s taste for literature that 
first inspired Scott to become an author. Her 
acceptance of a rival, Scott tells us, broke his 
heart, but broken as it was, it served him 
tolerably well for nearly forty years. His 
marriage to Miss Carpenter took place in 
1797. Scott’s heart had been caught on the 
rebound. 

Walter Scott was thirty-one years old before 
he published anything of importance — an age 
which Keats and Shelley never reached, and 


which Byron exceeded by only one year and 
Burns by only six, when they had finished 
their immortal works and passed away. 
Scott’s first serious venture as a poet wasa 
thing of accident, arising from an act of 
benevolence. His old schoolfellow, James 
Ballantyne, was now publisher of a Kelso 
weekly newspaper. Merely to give employ- 
ment to his friend’s types during the interval 
of their ordinary use, Scott proposed to print 
a selection from the old ballads which for 
years he had been collecting on the borders. 
When the design was formed he began to ar- 
range the ballads into book form. The Min- 
strelsy thus grew upon his hands, until at last 
it became such an assemblage of ballad litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, as filled three octavo 
volumes. The first two volumes were given to 
the world in 1802, and were received with great 
delight. The first edition sold rapidly. On 
the publication of the second edition Scott re- 
ceived from Longman £500. subsequently the 
sale extended to twenty thousand copies. 

In literature, as a permanent means of in- 
come, Scott as yet had no hope or faith. “ Let 
literature,” he said, “ be at the utmosta staff — 
not a crutch.” ‘A prudent resolution,” com- 
ments Mr. Hay. “A poet at that time was 
synonymous with beggary and starvation.” 

The Minstrelsy secured for Scott immense 
applause and a name and place in the world of 
letters. He was in no great hurry to follow 
up this success. It was three years before he 
took the field again, with “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” at the bidding of his friend, 
Lady Dalkeith. He began the poem, it is said, 
with no higher aim than to fulfil the commands 
of his female friend. “It was,” says Scott, 
“to the best of my recollection, by way of ex- 
periment that I composed the first two or 
three stanzas of * The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.’ 1 was shortly afterward visited by two 
intimate friends (Jeffrey and Wordsworth ). 
As neither of them said much to me on the sub- 
ject of the stanzas I showed them, I had no doubt 
that their disgust was greater than good nature 
chose to express. Looking upon the work, 
therefore, as a failure, I threw the manuscript 
into the fire. Some time afterward I met one 
of my two counselors, who inquired with con- 
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siderable appearance of interest about the 
progress of the romance I had commenced, 
and was greatly surprised at hearing of its 
fate. He confessed that neither he nor his 
friend had been at first able to give a precise 
opinion of a poem so much out of the common 
road, but as they walked home together to the 
city they had talked much on the subject, and 
the result was an earnest desire that I should 
proceed with the composition. The poem, be- 
ing once licensed by the critics as fit for the 
market, was soon finished,” — all of which goes 
to show that writers should not be too modest 
in regarding their productions, or too much 
affected by the apparent condemnation of their 
friends. 

Thus, in a happy hour, was the Goblin 
Ballad developed into a metrical romance, and 
ushered into the world, in 1805, as “ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” The unprecedented 
success of the poem determined the future 
course of Scott's life. From the moment of 
its publication the world was at his feet. 

His next great poem was “Marmion.” 
Probably this poem had never been written, 
had it not been to get the wherewithal to assist 
his brother Thomas in financial difficulties. It 
was composed in haste, and the manuscript was 
sent to the press long before the story was fin- 
ished or the author had determined how the 
romance should be wound up. Indeed, nearly 
all Scott’s works were sent forth to the world 
inthis way. “I am very fortunate,” said Sir 
Walter to a friend, “never knowing how 1 am 
to get to the end of my tale; so it is, therefore, 
no wonder if my readers afterward partake of 
the same perplexity.” 

Part of the poem was composed by Scott on 
horseback. “ Oh, man,” said he to a friend, “1 
had many a grand gallop among those braes 
when I was thinking of ‘ Marmion.’ ” 

Scott’s next step was to establish John Bal- 
lantyne as a publisher in opposition to Con- 
stable. John Murray, the famous publisher, 
hearing of Scott’s repugnance to the Edinburgh 
Review, journeyed from London to Edinburgh 
to have a personal interview with Scott as to 
the possibility of starting another review as a 
counterblast to the Edinburgh. The result 
was the establishment of the London Quarterly, 








which owed its existence to Walter Scott more 


than to any other man. The Quarterly was a 
great success. The establishment of Ballan- 
tyne as a publisher wasa blunder. Scott, un- 
fortunately, became involved with Ballantyne, 
and Ballantyne with Constable, and the end of 
it was misery and financial ruin to all three. 

“ Carlyle,” says Mr. Hay, “talks sneeringly 
of Scott’s insane craze of writing merely to get 
gold to buy farms and upholstery. If that is 
true, we cannot as yet have reached that period 
of Scott’s life. The Minstrelsy was published 
to assist an old school companion in business. 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was written to 
oblige Lady Dalkeith. ‘ Marmion’ was written 
to help his brother Thomas in financial diffi- 
culties; and ‘Don Roderick’ was written as 
an act of charity to assist the patriotic Portu- 
guese. These poems, at least, were not written 
to buy farms and upholstery.’ ” 

“The Lady of the Lake,” unquestionably 
Scott’s greatest poem, appeared in 1810, the 
purchase price paid by the publisher being 
£4,000, the highest price poet ever received — 
“just half-acrown a _ line,” says Byron 
scornfully. 

As a poet Scott had now reached the zenith 
of his fame, and reigned supreme over a crowd 
of worshippers. His subsequent poems did not 
increase, but rather diminished, his reputation. 

“Don Roderick” appeared in July, 1811. 
The first half of the poem, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the Spenserian stanza, was 
composed in about a week. 

“The Lord of the Isles,” published in 1815, 
showed exhaustion in a sad degree. The com- 
parative failure of this poem determined the 
author to lay aside the singing robe —the 
primitive music — and devote himself to prose. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, Scott the novelist 
vanquished Scott the poet. He silenced his 
own praise. 

A fortunate day for Sir Walter and the world 
it was, when, opening an old drawer, in search 
of fishing-tackle, he discovered the condemned 
manuscript of “ Waverley.” For Scott it was 
the opening of a mine of wealth. The manu- 
script had been laid aside because of the harsh 
judgment of an incapable critic. ‘ Remember- 
ing how Scott's friend predicted the failure of 
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‘ Waverley,’ how Herder dissuaded Goethe 
against ‘ Faust,’ how Hume tried to turn his 
friend Robertson from Charles V. as a subject 
for his pen, how Pope advised against the 
production of ‘ Cato,’ how Addison deprecated 
a recast of ‘ The Rape of the Lock,’” says Mr. 
Hay, “let friends and carping critics be chary 
of their advice. Let authors not be dis- 
couraged by unfavorable criticism ‘rashly to 
burn the children of their brain.’ At least the 
manuscript will be useful in future years to 
mark the development and history of the 
author’s mind.” 

The last two volumes of “ Waverley” were 
written in three weeks. When the book 
was published Scott did not intend to own its 
authorship. “My chief reason is,” he said, 
“that it would prevent me the pleasure of 
writing again. In truth, I am not sure it, 
would be considered quite decorous for me, as 
a Clerk of Sessions, to write novels.” 

The success of ‘“* Waverley” was remark- 
able. “The secret spring of the great magi- 
cian’s power,” says Mr. Hay, “ was the realiza- 
tion, in all its depth and meaning, of the old 
Scotch proverb ‘that ‘ Truth is stranger than 
fiction,’ that ‘There is no romance like the 
romance of real life.’ Scott, acccrdingly, is but 
the inspired recorder of truth and history. He 
has ransacked the archives of ancient Scot- 
tish story, —its old ballad litefature and black- 
letter lore, — and poured the quintessence of 
these moth-eaten, musty records upon his 
fascinating pages.” 

Constable and his bouse had considerable 
misgivings as to the publication of “ Waverley.” 
This has not been uncommon in the history of 
popular works. Johnson’s “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
Resartus,” and’ Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair” 
had to go the round of the trade before they’ 
were accepted. Doubtless many real master- 
pieces have been strangled in their effort to be 
born. 

“Waverley” was published in July, 1814. 
No sooner was it launched than Scott started 
on a six weeks’ yachting cruise, where it was 
impossible for him to hear of the success or 
failure of the novel. Scott enjoyed the cruise 


immensely and gathered materials which he 
worked up into “The Pirate.” When he 
reached Edinburgh he found “ Waverley” in 
a blaze of popularity. “I have seldom,” he 
says, “felt more satisfaction than when, re- 
turning from a pleasant voyage, I found 
‘Waverley’ in the zenith of popularity, and 
public curiosity in full cry after the name of 
the author. The knowledge that I had the 
public approbation was like having the property 
of a hidden treasure, and more gratifying to 
the owner than if all the world knew it was his 
own.” 

“Guy Mannering ” was written in the depths 
of winter. All the scenes in it occur in the 
winter season, which gives it a semblance to 
truth. Scott, the great “lion,” had several 
lion providers, among whom was one, Joseph 
Train by name, who communicated to him cer- 
tain anecdotes, and the story of an astrologer 
which he had heard when a child, in the home 
of his grandfather, where he had drawn the 
first breath of mental life. This Scott worked 
up, in six weeks, into “Guy Mannering.” The 
rapidity with which it was written is un- 
paralleled in the annals of literary history. 
Lord Byron writing “The Corsair” in a fort- 
night is nothing to it. 

“ The Antiquary ” was given to the world in 
May, 1816. This was Scott’s own favorite novel. 

The most powerful of all Scott’s novels, 
* Old Mortality,” was given to the world along 
with his weakest, “The Black Dwarf.” At 
the suggestion of the subile and crafty John 
Ballantyne, aman of expediency, who well 
knew how to play off one publisher against an- 
other, it was published by John Murray, in con- 
junction with his Edinburgh agent, Black- 
wood. Scott fancied that Ballantyne was of 
service to him in arranging terms with pub- 
lishers, who have the name of driving hard 
bargains with impecunious authors. “ Bar- 
abbas,” said Lord Byron, “was a publisher.” 
Scott might say of Ballantyne what Johnson 
said of Miller, the celebrated London book- 
seller and publisher: “Sir, I like Miller, he 
has raised the price of literature.” Still, as 
the sequel showed, it had been better for Scott 
to have left Ballantyne to his own resources 
and confided himself entirely to the honor of 
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his publishers. In Scott's dark days of finan- 
cial difficulty, John Murray, whom Byron 
called “the most timorous of all God’s book- 
sellers,” did one of the noblest and most gen- 
erous actions ever recorded of any publisher. 
Scott having desired Murray to sell his share 
of the copyright of “ Marmion,” he generously 
replied: “ So highly do I estimate the honor of 
being even in so small a degree the publisher 
of the author of the poem, that no pecuniary 
consideration whatever can induce me to part 
with it. But there is a consideration of an- 
other kind which would make it painful to me if 
I were to retain it a minute longer — I mean the 
knowledge of its being required by the author, 
into whose hands it was spontaneously resigned 
in the same instant that I read his request.” 

Murray sent the manuscript of * Old Mor- 
tality” and “ The Black Dwarf” to be read by 
Gifford, of the Quarterly, who suggested to 
Blackwood that the latter part of “‘ The Black 
Dwarf” should be altered. Blackwood not 
merely recommended this alteration to Scott, 
but proposed another way in which he thought 
the story should terminate. Scott suspected 
the source from which this suggestion had 
originated. He was indignant, and wrote: 
“Confound his impudence, tell him I belong to 
the Black Hussars of literature, who neither 
give nor take criticism.” Instantly the tales 
were published without further preliminary 
criticism or alteration. ‘ Gifford, however,” 
says Mr. Hay, “was right. ‘The Dwarf’ be- 
gins delightfully, but ends badly. ‘Old Mor- 
tality,” on the other hand, instantly won a 
place in the foremost ranks of Scott’s noblest 
works.” 

The subject of “Old Mortality” did not 
originate with Scott himself. It was sug- 
gested to him by Joseph Train. On one occa- 
sion in Scott’s study, observing a portrait of 
Claverhouse, “ Might he not,” said Train, “ be 
made in good hands the hero of a national 
romance as interesting as any about either 
Wallace or Prince Charlie?” “He might,” 
said Scott, “ but your Western Zealots would 
require to be faithfully portrayed in order to 
bring him out with the right effect.” “And 
what,” resumed Train, “if the story were to be 
delivered as if from the mouth of Old Mortal- 


ity? would he not do as well as the Minstrel 
did in the ‘Lay’?” This is the history of the 
origin of * Old Mortality.” 

Scott selected the subject simply because of 
its historic interest and the opportunity it 
gave him of exercising his favorite powers. 
Following his usual custom, he began “ Old 
Mortality ” with little definite plan or purpose. 
He used to say: “It is no use having a plot, 
you cannot keep to it.” 

“ Rob Roy” apppeared on New Year’s Day, 
1818, and received a brilliant reception. In the 
first flush of enthusiasm ten thousand copies 
went off, and three thousand more were called 
for within a fortnight. Along with the last 
proof-sheet of manuscript sent to Ballantyne, 
Scott added: “With great joy, I sent you 
Roy. "Twas a tough job, But we’re done with 
Rob.” The writing of “ Rob” had truly been 
a tough job for Scott, whothroughout had suf- 
fered intense agony from acute cramp, followed 
by the lassitude of opium. 

The title of “ Rob Roy” was given to the 
novel at the suggestion of Constable, the 
publisher, at a dinner party at Abbotsford. At 
first Scott was unwilling to accept the title. 
“What,” he said to Constable, “Mr. Ac- 
coucheur, must you be setting up for Mr. 
Sponsor, too? But let’s hear it.” Constable 
said the name of the real hero would be the 
best possible name for the book. ‘“ Nay,” 
answered Scott; “‘never let me have to write 
up to a name. You know I have generally 
adopted a title that told.” The publisher, 
however, persevered, and after a time Scott's 
objections were overcome. 

“The Heart of Midlothian” was published 
in June, 1818, and was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. The composition of the group of 
novels including “ Waverley,” “Guy Manner- 
ing,” “The Antiquary,” “Rob Roy,” “Old 
Mortality,” and “The Heart of Midlothian” 
occupied the mornings of Scott’s happiest 
days, between the ages of forty-three and 
forty-eight. 

Lockhart fixes the publication of “ The Heart 
of Midlothian” as the climax of Scott’s career. 
“TI am not so sure of that,” says Mr. Hay. 
“ No doubt at this time he was realizing from 
his writings £10,000 a year, but his expendi- 
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ture was in proportion, and compelled him to 
keep constantly at work. I should prefer to 
fix the best and most joyful period of his life a 
jittle later, when his health had been re- 
established, when ‘Ivanhoe’ had been written, 
when King George had been welcomed to Scot- 
land and the baronetcy had been accepted.” 

The fine old English romance of “Ivanhoe” 
appeared in December, 1819. Scott was then 
in the gloom of solitude, under a deep cloud of 
aftliction. Writing, in 1826, of having seen in 
Paris a theatrical version of “Ivanhoe,” in 
which the story was sadly mangled, he says: 
“It was strange to hear anything like the 
words which in agony of pain I dictated to 
William Laidlaw at Abbotsford now recited in 
a foreign tongue and for the amusement of a 
strange people. I little thought to have sur- 
vived the completing of this novel.” 

“The A>dbot” and the other novels that 
followed “ Ivanhoe” were welcomed with less 
enthusiasm of delight. ‘“ The Abbot” appeared 
in September,-1820. Constable was not satisfied 
with the title and suggested “The Nunnery ” 
instead. Scott, however, stuck to his “ Abbot.” 
“ Constable grumbled,” says Lockhart, “ but 
was soothed by the author’s reception of his 
request that Queen [.izabeth might be brought 
into the field in his next romance as a compan- 
ion to the Mary Stuart of ‘The Abbot.’ He 
also indulged Constable so far as to accept the 
title of ‘ Kenilworth’ for that romance. John 
Ballantyne objected to this title, and told Con- 
stable that the.result would be something 
worthy of the kennel. John was mistaken, and 
Constable had every reason to be satisfied 
with the result.” 

The dream of Scott’s life was to be a laird, 
and the dream was realized by his ownership 
of Abbotsford. Abbotsford was the first great 
estate won by the pen of an author. On one 
occasion, when a friend remarked that for a 
certain tract of land he had paid an exorbitant 
price, Scott shrugged his shoulders and re- 
plied good-naturedly: “Well, well, it is to me 
only the scribbling of another volume of non- 
sense.” 

Scott removed to Abbotsford in the spring 
of 1812. His habits there were simple and 
rustic. He did not sit late into the night, but 


rose at five, and at six o’clock was seated at his 
desk, all his papers ranged before him in the 
most accurate order,and his books of referer ce 
marshaled around him on the floor. At nine, 
when the family assembled for breakfast, he 
would enter the room rubbing his hands with 
glee, for, as he said himself, “he had done 
enough to break the neck of the day’s work.” 
After breakfast, Scott retired for a couple of 
hours more to his literary work and corre- 
spondence, it being an inflexible rule with 
him to answer all letters that required answer- 
ing the day they were received. 

At noon he was, as he used to say, “ his own 
man.” * When the day was wet and stormy, he 
retired to his study and did double work, so 
that he might have a reserve fund from which 
to draw when the weather was bright and 
sunny. He was thus enabled now and again 
to place himself at the disposal of his guests 
for an entire day. 

In the autumn of 1818 Scott accepted the 
proffer of abaronetcy. Atthis time, when Scott 
was in the zenith of his fame, realizing from 
his works £10,000 a year, caressed by princes, 
nobles, and men of letters, he was stricken by 
disease, assailed by cramps, and his hair be- 
came white as snow. 

The year 1824 was a busy and eventful one 
to the Laird of Abbotsford. This year “ Red- 
gauntlet” was sent forth to the world. Mean- 
while Sir Walter’s literary labors and social 
functions at Abbotsford went on as usual. In 
1825 he began his great “ Life of Napoleon.” 
This year Constable, the “ Napoleon of the 
realms of print,” inaugurated a grand scheme 
of revolution in the art and traffic of publish- 
ing. His idea was to bring out a half-crown 
volume every month, which, as he said, ** must 
and shall sell, not by thousands, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands—ay, by millions, twelve 
volumes a year, so good that millions must 
wish to have them and so cheap that every 
butcher’s callant may have them if he pleases 
to let me tax him sixpence a week.” Con- 
stable not only solicited, but obtained Scoit’s 
support: it was agreed that the first series of 
cheap volumes, not for the classes, but for the 
masses, should be the “ Waverley Novels.” 

The half-open secret of the authorship of 
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the “ Waverley ” novels, by the way, Scott re- 
vealed without reserve to Moore when the 
latter was visiting Abbotsford inthe autumn of 
1825, adding, “ Now, my dear Moore, we are 
friends for life.” Atthis time, the sale of Scott’s 
novels had fallen off, but he did not know it, and 
to him everything seemed prosperous. Two 
months had not passed when, one morning, 
January 17, 1826, Skene entered the study of 
Scott, who rose from his writing table, and 
holding out his hand, said: “Skene, this is the 
hand of a beggar; Constable has failed, and | 
am ruined de fond en comble.” 

Mr. Hay goes in detail into the story of 
Scott’s bankruptcy, and his relations with the 
unlucky publishing enterprise. He criticises 
Lockhart severely for his version of the story, 
and asserts that Scott himself was largely to 
blame for the failure of the firm in which he 
had an interest. “To Scott,” he says, “en- 
tirely must be ascribed the d/ame of the em- 
barrassment that overtook the publishing 
house, and to him alone must be ascribed the 
praise of ultimately winding up the business 
with a surplus of a thousand pounds.” In de- 
fending the Ballantyne brothers, Mr. Hay sug- 
gests that James Ballantyne stood in a closer 
and more delicate relation to Scott than that 
of a mere printer. “Hitherto,” he says, “it 
has been.a problem how Scott, with his official 
duties and his social functions, could write on 
an average, year after year, sixteen pages per 
day of print, historical or fictitious, with the re- 
search which that implies. Goethe's opinion 
was that Scott ‘sketched and touched up, and 
left it to inferior hands to compose the bulk of 
his works.’ I cannot endorse that opinion, be- 
cause the novels seem to be woven of a piece. 
I believe, however, that James Ballantyne, a 
man of consummate taste and literary ability, 
corrected and polished the Waverley manu- 
scripts, which Scott, who at his best was never 
immaculate in style, wrote at a whirlwind pace. 
Probably the world will never know how much 
indebted Walter Scott was to James Ballan- 
tyne.” 

Constable had certainly been generous in 
dealing with Scott. He paid a thousand guin- 
eas for “ Marmion” and £1500 for the “ Life of 
Swift.” Later he bought half the right in 


“The Lord of the Isles” for £1500. Scott 
received the money before he had written 
any part of what was sold. Longman bought 
“Guy Mannering” for £1500. At one time 
Scott had received from Constable between 
£20,000 and £30,000 as the price of four 
novels, not one line of which was written or 
even their names conceived. 

Scott’s bravery when he realized his bank. 
ruptcy was heroic. “My own right hand,” said 
he, “shall pay the debt.” Thereupon he set to 
work, with an energy unparalleled in the his 
tory of literature, to spin out of his brain the 
wherewithal to pay every man his own, and 
that with usury. This gigantic task he had all 
but accomplished when death intervened, and 
the pen dropped from his paralyzed fingers. 

In the midst of a gay dinner party at Abbots- 
ford, in the spring of 1818, Scott was seized 
with a sudden illness. The disorder was a 
violent attack of cramp in the right side, ac 
companied with frightful pain, which compelled 
him to retire to his bedchamber. A few days’ 
quiet and caution in order to prevent inflamma> 
tory symptoms, and he was himself again, and 
was soon able to proceed to his official duties 
in Edinburgh. It is doubtful, however, if he 
ever became so strong as he had been. 

It is marvelous that, during his severe con- 
flict with illness, he scarcely for one day relin- 
quished his literary labors. His hair, however, 
became white as snow, his cheek faded, and the 
days of the Last Minstrel seemed to have come. 

In 1819, during the composition of “Ivan- 
hoe,” Scott again suffered intense anguish from 
cramp. In his paroxysms, when his groans 
of agony would fill every pause, his affection- 
ate amanuensis, Laidlaw, would beseech 
him to cease from his labors. ‘“ Nay, Willie,” 
he answered, “only see that the doors are fast. 
I would fain keep all the cry as well as all the 
wool to ourselves; but as for giving over, that 
would only be when I am in woolen.” 

Coleridge says that there are exaggerations 
in “Ivanhoe” not to be found in any other of 
Scott's stories. Perhaps the cause of this lay 
in the disease from which he was suffering, 
and partly in the enormous quantity of lauda- 
num he was compelled to swallow to relieve it. 
Scott, it will be remembered, when he recov- 
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ered, had no recollection of having written the 
novel. 

“From this time forward,” says Ruskin, “the 
brightness of joy and sincerity of inevitable 
humor which perfected the imagery of the early 
novels are wholly absent, except in two short 
intervals of health, unaccountably restored, in 
which he wrote ‘ Redgauntlet’ and ‘ Nigel.’” 

In the midst of his literary labors in 1823, when 
 Peveril ” was receiving his finishing touches, 
Scott was arrested in his work by a slight apo- 
plectic shock. From 1826 to the year of his 
death, records of his existence are only the 
records of one long martyrdom. Hitherto it 
had been his practice to lay aside the pen at 
one o'clock in the day. Now he worked all day, 
rising early and sitting late, and not unfre- 
quently depriving himself of outdoor exercise 
altogether. In 1827 he was attacked with 
rheumatismiin his right hand. The year follow- 
ing, 1828, when he was working on “ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” he was subject to hallucina- 
tion. At the time-when Scott manifested hal- 
lucination of brain and aberration of memory 
he was only fifty-eight years of age. There 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt that at this 
time with Scott brain disease had begun. In 
spite of these warnings, he labored on, and 
strained the machinery as if it were labor-proof. 
There is nothing more tragic in the story of lit- 
erature than Sir Walter’s struggle to dig in the 
mine of his imagination to find diamonds, or 
what might, as he said, “ sell for such, to make 
good his engagements.” Physicians and 
friends beseeched him to suspend his labors, but 
they pleaded in vain. The task-work he 
would perform. It was a fatal error. 

His life was now one of sheer labor. He 
rowed harder against the stream than he had 
ever rowed with it. He labored harder for 
his creditors than he had ever labored for 
himself. Greatly against the wishes of his 
publishers, Scott commenced a new novel, 
“ Count Robert of Paris.” Laidlaw was aman- 
uensis, and a more difficult or delicate task 
never devolved upon any friend. He could not 
write to Scott’s dictation without the sad con 
viction that the “giant intellect which he had 
worshipped for thirty years was daily losing its 
power. At times Sir Walter would pause in 


his dictation and look dazed, as if awakening 
out of a dream, or as a man mocked with shad- 
ows. Then, by a strong exertion of will 
power, he would begin again, and the stream 
would flow clear and free, but not for long.” 

It sounds like a fairy tale that Sir Walter by 
his pen should for five years have been reduc- 
ing his liabilities at the rate of £12,500 per 
annum. He had need of encouragement, for 
he could not conceal from himself that his 
health was rapidly breaking. He died Septem- 
ber 21, 1832. 

Scott, like Carlyle, speaks rather slightingly 
of poetry as a profession. “Poetry,” he says, 
“is good as an amusement, but deplorable asa 
profession.” Yet, for his poetry Scott ob- 
tained, not merely the plaudits of the world, 
but heaps of gold. He received two thousand 
guineas for “* The Lady of the Lake.” Milton 
received ten pounds for the two editions which 
he lived to see of his “Paradise Lost.” 

Scott’s best things were dashed off at a heat. 
He had not the calm and cumulative workman- 
ship of Pope. “whose first work in life,” as 
Johnson says, “was making verses, and his 
“] never could,” he 
said, “in my life prepare the plot of a story 
beforehand. One page, or I should say, one 
line, suggests another, and, on coming to a 
standstill, as 


last correcting them.” 


occasionally happens, I 
coolly throw it aside and take to something 
else till there begins a new tide of thought.” 
This was the plan on which all his novels were 
written. ‘ Shakespeare,” says Carlyle, “we 
may fancy wrote with rapidity, but not till he had 
thought with intensity. “ Precisely,” says Mr. 
Hay, ‘“‘and Scott had been studying ballad liter- 
ature for many years before his first great 
work. He was thirty-four years of age when 
he published ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
He had also been busily engaged in historical 
research for well-nigh a quarter of a century 
before he wrote the first of his great prose 
romances. He was forty-three when ‘ Wav- 
erley’ was given to the world. The haste of 
his novels was but the emptying of his oldest 
and richest repositories — not the haste of one 
who loads his wagon with goods in one street 
to catch the market in another.” 

Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* ° - 

How many magazine readers have noticed 
the resemblance between the story, “ The Com- 
pliments of the Chief,” by J. Lincoln Steffens, 
in Ainslee’s Magazine for July, and the story, 
“In the Matter of ‘His Nibs,’” by Josiah 
Flynt and Francis Walton, in M/cC/ure’s Maga- 
zine for August? Each story tells how the 
chief of police of New York recovered a 


stolen watch through the agency of the thieves 
with whom the detectives keep in touch. 
There is, of course, no suspicion of plagiarism, 
but the similarity of the two stories is remark- 
able. The story in Azzs/ee’s is the better told 
of the two, although it took only one man to 
write it. 


7 
* * 


The need of care in writing is illustrated by 
the following personal item, printed in a 
country paper :— 

Those who know old Mr. Wilson, of this place, person- 


ally will regret to hear that he was assaulted in a brutal man- 
ner last week, but was not killed. 


. 
a — 


In making manuscript “then” and “there ” 
and “when” and “where” should be written 
so plainly that they cannot be misread. If this 
were always done, the number of misprints 
would be considerably reduced. 


~ 
* * 


The Bookman expresses the opinion that 
now that the historical novel has about run its 
course for the time being, the next two or three 
years will witness the vogue of the religious 
novel. Nevertheless, suicide is wrong. 

«* * 

Careful readers of Herbert Spencer’s essay 
on “The Philosophy of Style,” which was 
printed in the August number of THE WRITER, 
will notice a number of lapses from what rhet- 
oricians call good English. There are several 
split infinitives— ‘to so present ideas,” “to 
rightly connect them,” “to duly enforce,” and 
(worst of all) “to first imperfectly conceive,” 
for instance. “ Entail”’’ is used twice in a way 
that would. make Adams Sherman Hill, of Har- 
vard, shudder. “A less liability” and ‘it 
needs only to remark” are phrases that are 
awkward, to say the least, and Mr. Spencer is 
absolutely ungrammatical when he writes: 
“ Having been accustomed to meet them in the 
most powerful writing, they come to have in 
themselves a species of force.” Some of these 
slips, but not all, have been corrected in the 
latest edition of the essay. In this edition also 
Mr. Spencer has made changes from the orig- 
inal version, in the way of revision, which are 
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generally in line with the principles laid down 
in the essay, and which really illustrate its 
rules. A careful comparison of the original 
version of the paper as it is printed in the 
August WRITER and the latest edition of it 
will well repay any student of the English 
language. W. H. H. 





““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


The real facts.— Boston | The facts. 


Herald. | 


The actual The facts. 


York Tribune. 


facts. — New | 


That his points against the That his points against the 
evils of imperialism made a evils of imperialism made a 
deep impression was evi- deep impression was shown 
denced by the continued by the continued cheering 
cheering with which his words with which his words were 
were greeted. — New York | greeted. 

Journal. 


This said to be cause of 
his coming to terms with the 
Carnegies. 


This said to be cause of 
him coming to terms With 
the Carnegies. — New Vork 
Journal headline. 


Gov. Allen says they have 

| a virus farm in Porto Rico 

where they have forty cows 

which produce the sure pre- 
ventive. 


Gov. Allen says they have 
a virus farm in Porto Rico 
where they have forty cows 
which produce the sure pre- 
ventative. — Lowell Citizen. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Addie S. Collom, whose poem, “A Dream 
Song,” in the Woman's Home Companion for 
May, has been widely copied, is a Philadel- 
phian, and can claim a book-loving ancestry, 
though nota literary one. All her life she has 
been a bookworm and more or less of a scrib- 
bler, but she did not essay literary creation in 
a public way until about three years ago, when 
she secured the highest award for her verse in 
a prize tontest conducted by the Philadelphia 
Press. This was followed by other successes 
in newspaper and magazine prize competition. 
Miss Collom then began to write systemati- 
cally, and her verses have since been accepted 
and published by Life, Truth, the Youth's 
Companion, Harper's Round Table, What to 
Eat, the ‘Woman's Home Companion, and 
quite a number of minor magazines. For 
some months she was a regular contributor to 
the Youth's Companion Puzzle Department, 
and she has had similar work accepted by S¢. 


Nicholas and What to Eat. A farce, the only 
prose she has*submitted, was accepted and 
published by the Penny Magazine, about a 
year ago. 

John Luther Long, who has a 20.000-word 
story, ‘‘ The Prince of Illusion,” in the Century 
for September, is a Philadelphia lawyer. He 
was born at Hanover, Penn., and is a graduate 
of Lafayette College at Easton. His first writ- 
ing was done when he was a boy, for local 
newspapers, and included both prose and 
poetry. His first work of consequence was a 
Japanese story entitled “ Kito,” which was 
published in an Episcopal monthly called the 
Church Magazine under the pseudonym 
“Wayne Eden Garnett.” The residence of 
Mr. Long's family in Japan for more than 
twenty years has naturally affected —it may 
be said, directed—his literary work. His 
first novel, “ Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokio,” 
was successful, but he dd not really win fame 
until the Japanese story, “‘ Madame Butterfly,” 
was published in the Century. Mr. Long fol- 
lowed this story with several others, also deal- 
ing with Japanese life, and he also published 
a character sketch of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
entitled “Ein Nix Nutz.” The Japanese 
stories have been published in a volume en- 
titled ‘*‘ Madame Butterfly,” and the title story 
has been dramatized. 


Duane Mowry, who has an article on “ The 
Milwaukee School System” in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Educational Review, lives 
in Milwaukee. The article in question, which 
takes radical ground in favor of the democracy 
of our common school system, has provoked 
wide spread comment and discussion. Mr. 
Mowry was for some years a teacher, and is 
now a practicing attorney. His tastes are de- 
cidedly literary, and he is now president of the 
Literary Association of Wisconsin, a notice of 
which appeared in the columns of THE 
WRITER last year. He also finds time to edit 
a monthly sheet for the association, giving 
considerable valuable information to literary 
workers, especially of the non-professional 
class. Mr. Mowry is a frequent contributor to 
the magazines and newspapers, usually dealing 
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with questions of a thoughtful nature, social, 
political, and economical. 


Charles Warren, author of the story, “A 
Daughter of the State,” in Scribner's Maga- 
sine for September, is a Boston lawyer who 
lives in Dedham, Mass. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1868, and graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1889. Afterward he attended the Har- 
vard law school, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1892. He was private secretary to Gov- 
ernor Russell during the governor’s third term, 
and his experiences then have furnished him 
with a good deal of material that he has since 
used in short stories. Besides magazine 
stories, he has written many political and legal 
papers, and also light verse. Scribner’s Sons 
announce a book of his stories, entitled “ The 
Girl and the Governor.” 


Onoto Watanna, who contributes a graceful 
romance of Japan to the Woman's Home Com- 
panion for September, is a Japanese girl who 
came to this country from Tokio three years 
ago. She is now connected with A/unsey’s 
Magazine. She writés very rapidly, too rapidly, 
in fact. A story of 3,000 words is with her the 
work of half a day, and her 60,000 word novel, 
“ Miss Numé of Japan,” was written in a week. 
Her first book, “Okikusan,” has never been 
published. “Miss Numé of Japan” is now in 
its third edition, and another book,‘ The Old 
Jinrikisha,” will be published soon. 


———> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Grant. — Unlike most writers, Robert Grant 
cares so little for his environment when writ- 
ing that he can sit down at a table in the pub- 
lic library and write a chapter ora part of a 
chapter of one of his books, heedless of all 
that is going on around him. Given a pencil 
and a pad of paper, and he is indifferent to his 
surroundings when he is in the mood for writ- 
ing. — Leslie's Weekly. 

Pain. —I wish to inform editors, publishers, 
and all others whom it may concern, that my 
price for the best prose will be raised three- 
halfpence the pound on September 1 next, and 
that a considerable further advance may be ex- 
pected during the course of the winter. 


Those who have warehouse space at their 
disposal will effect a considerable saving by 
sending in their orders now. I have made no 
actual advance in poetry at present, but I have 
completely abolished the “long pull,” and, 
after this date, no set of verse supplied from 
my factory will run to more than two-thirds of 
the galley slip. It is expected that if the win- 
ter is particularly severe, prices for poetry will 
be increased one shilling the dress length be- 
fore February. I am sorry to have to say this, 
and I know it will cause a good deal of misery; 
but we are all the slaves of economic laws, my- 
self included. — Barry Pain, in Black and 
White. 

Thackeray.— Thackeray was absolutely with- 
out affectation or false pride of any kind. He 
did not mind speaking of himself, and in answer 
to my inquiries (after a conversation which 
had lasted some time) as to whether the suc- 
cess of “ Vanity Fair” had taken him at all by 
surprise, he said: “Very much so. And not 
myself alone,” he added. ‘ When a little time 
before I had asked for permission to republish 
some tales from Fraser's Magazine it was 
given to me witha smile —almost an ironical 
one —as much as to say, ‘ Much good may you 
get out of them.’ They bring me in three 
hundred a year now.” 

‘* Twelve-and-sixpence a page,” he said, was 
all he got for his contributions to the magazine, 
and he expressed a hope that writing was bet. 
ter paid now than it was in his young days.— 
From“ Personal Recollections,” by H. Suther- 
land Edwards. 

Verne. — Jules Verne, the popular French 
writer, lives in retirement at Amiens. He de- 
votes nearly all his time to writing his thrilling 
romances, but also takes an interest in the pub- 
lic life of the town. He is town councilor and 
a leading citizen. Jules Verne, with his careful 
dress and dignified manner, gives one the im- 
pression of a conservative French country 
gentleman. 

“ You must feel a natural pride that so many 
of your predictions have been realized,” said 
a recent visitor to the aged author of “ Round 
the World in Eighty Days.” ‘Take the sub- 
marine boats that are now the pride of the 
French navy. When we first read ‘ Twenty 
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Thousand Leagues Under the Sea’ it was the 
wildest kind of romance.” 
“I should say so!” interjected Mme. Verne. 
“Tut, tut!” replied the prophet, “they are 
coincidences, due to the fact that even when 
inventing scientific prodigies I always have 
tried to make things appear as true and simple 


as possible. All my life I have been a great 
note-taker and subscriber to newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, and scientific reports. These 
notes I always have classified and kept.” 

“ Do you find that you get hints for stories in 
these technical publications ?” 

“Certainly. My story of ‘L’Ile a Helice’ 
(‘ The Screw Island’) was suggested by a para- 
graph in an American Sunday paper. ‘ Round 
the World in Eighty Days’ was the result of 
reading a tourist advertisement in an English 
paper.” 

“ And ift you don’t mind telling me how you 
work, M. Verne,” I suggested. 

“1 can’t see how it should interest any one,” 
he answered, “but if you will follow me, | will 
show you my workroom.” 

It was a small, plain bedroom, furnished with 
a couch, three tables, a large chair, and an elec- 
tric reading lamp. One picture, a valuable 
Corot, hung above the couch. I had already 
been shown the spacious library, lined from 
ceiling to floor on every side with volumes. It 
appears that Jules Verne works bestin a small, 
bare room. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘I work from 
five o’clock in the morning till nearly noon, 
when I take lunch, and my day’s work is 
finished. I must admit I do a great deal of 
my work proof in hand, thanks to the kind- 
ness of my publisher, who gives to me un- 
limited revises. As I get up early, so I go 
early to bed. Atg P. M.1 am asleep.” 

“Do you always know how your stories are 
going to turn out?” 

“ Always,” replied the methodical writer. 
“‘T begin with a rough draft, which states what 
the story is to be. That is to say, 1 always 
know what is to be its beginning, its middle, 
and its end. And I usually have two or three 
stories under way at the same time. If I find 
myself getting tired of one, I switch on to the 
other. This I deem a valuable plan for any 


writer who would produce his maximum. In 








this way I am always ahead of my contracts, 
sometimes as much as two years. And J 
always produce two novels a year. I have five 
manuscripts now almost completed. When | 
have made my preliminary draft I draw upa 
plan of chapters, naming them, and then begin 
the first rough copyin pencil. When the whole 
is finished I rewrite it in ink; but what I con- 


‘sider the real work begins with the first revise 


of the proof. Somehow I cannot get a grip of 
my subject until I see it in print.” — Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 

Voynich.— ‘* When I first conceived the 
plot of ‘The Gadfly,’” says Mrs. Voynich, “ it 
was to be adrama. I was ambitious to write 
a drama as a literary production, but I felt that 
I was entirely ignorant of the many technicali- 
ties necessary to do well anything for the stage. 
Yet, when I came to write it, it grew to be the 
novel. Many persons fancy that ‘The Gad- 
fly’ is founded on incidents taken from my hus- 
band’s life. They are utterly mistaken. There 
is absolutely no connection between him and 
that book, both the character and plot of which 
are purely fictitious. Although my husband 
has located permanently in England, he is not 
and never has been a Siberian exile.” 

Weyman. — Stanley J. Weyman is sticking 
determinedly to the rule of “one book a year” 
that he set for himself in the beginning. 
When he came out of Oxford he “tutored” a 
little, and then, like Anthony Hope, went in for 
the law, but, still like Mr. Hope and a good 
many other literary people, the acceptance of a 
short story of his set him off on a career with 
the pen. He had written some witty sketches 
for the St. fames’s Gazette, and its editor sent 
him to write a newspaper “story” of Prince 
Leopold’s wedding. Weyman saw the wed- 
ding and wrote the article, but the paper evi- 
dently didn’t like it andit was “killed.” That 
ended Weyman’s newspaper career. James 
Payn, who had already “discovered ” F. Anstey 
and Barry Pain, pitched upon Weyman as a 
man of talents in the line of the short story, 
and published a great deal of his work in 
Cornhill. This encouraged the young author 
to try his hand on a novel, but he missed in- 
spiration, somehow, the manuscript was re- 
turned to him twice, and he destroyed it. Some 
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of the material in that story, however, the 
writer used in his later book, “The New 
Rector.” One fine day Weyman stumbled 
across Baird’s “ Rise of the Huguenots,” got 
absorbed in it, and when he had finished the 
last page began making it over into fiction, and 
called his work “The House of the Wolf.” It 
succeeded. “Francis Cludde” followed, and 
then came “ The New Rector,” but it was re- 
served for “A Gentleman of France” to win 
for him the position which he has declined so 
firmly to imperil. — London Letter in Pittsburg 
Lispaich. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Dowrstic BLUNDERS or Women. By ‘“ A Mere Man.” 
Illustrated.. 198 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1900. 

The rash assertion that a man can 
run a house better than any woman can 
is boldly supported by the author of this 
book, who has no fear of woman’s revenge to 
rob him of his sleep, because, forsooth, he is 
anonymous The successive chapters of his 
diatribe show up the alleged mismanagement 


by women of all household affairs, from buy- 
ing beetsteak to bringing up babies, from 
haniling household finances to dealing with 


dressmakers and servants. A natural sequel 

will be a corresponding volume by “A Mere 

Woman,” showing up the manifold weaknesses 

and delinquencies of men. 

Ourstpe THE Rapius. By W. Pett Ridge. 
$1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
The fifteen stories that make up “ Outside 

the Radius” all relate to an imaginary London 
suburb, called the Crescent, “where the tram- 
lines from London, declaring they can go no 
farther for threepence, finish quietly.” The 
stories are all understood to be told bya resi- 
dent of the district, who hears through a 
garrulous housekeeper everything that is go- 
ing on in the neighborhood, and who relates 
the interesting tales that have come to him in 
the way of gossip. The author’s work has 
been cleverly done, and most of the stories are 
better than the average of short stories gen- 
erally. Perhaps the best piece of work in the 
collection is “The Young Ambassador,” 
which bids defiance to the existing prejudice 
of editors against stories with pathetic end- 
ings. 


325 pp. Cloth 
1900. 


True Stories or Heroic Lives. 320 pp. Cloth, $1.00, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1899. 
Thirty-nine true stories of the courage and 

devotion of noted men and women of the nine- 

teenth century are told by various authors in 


this attractive volume. They are mainly writ- 

ten by personal acquaintances of the celeb- 

rities and eye-witnesses of their deeds of 
daring and self-sacrificing devotion to duty. 

The book is an inspiring one, and just the 

thing to place in the hands of American boys 

and girls. Noone can read it without a feeling 
of enthusiasm. 

A Marrer or Business, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Curtis Stiles. 246 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Publishing Company. 1899 

The three short stories which are put to- 
gether in this volume have been printed in the 

Advance as serials, and have been received 

with much favor. Without being obtrusively 

didactic, they emphasize various religious 
truths, and in their new form they willno doubt 
exert a useful moral influence. 


By William 
Chicago: Advance 


RuyMes AND JinGLes. By Marjorie Dawson. 32 pp. 
quarto. Paper. New York: Wright & Co. 1899. 


“Rhymes and Jingles” contains a dozen 
musical settings by Marjorie Dawson of 
rhymes for children—such as “Little Boy 
Blue” and * The House That Jack Built’ — 
with illustrations for each drawn by Julia Kyle 
Hildreth. The illustrations are particularly 
good. The book inevitably suggests the 
Christmas tree. 


Cassect’s Nationa Liprary. No. 336. — Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. No 337. — Milton’s Earlier Poems. No. 
338. — King Lear. No. 339. — King Richard II. No. 340. 
— The Tempest. No. 34:.— Poemsby John Dryden, No. 
342. — Areopagitica, etc., by John Milton. No. 343. —A 
Defence of Poesie, by Sir Philip Sidney. No. 344 — Rosa- 
lind, by Thomas Lidge. No. 345. — Swift’s Battle of the 
Books Nv. 346. - Undine and the Two Captains, by De 
La Motte Fouqué. No. 347. — Johnson’s Rasselas. No. 
348. — Romeo and Juliet No. 349. —Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. No. 350. — Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. 
No. 351. — King Richard III. No. 352. — Southey’s Life 
of Nelson. No. 353. — The Taming of the Shrew. No. 354. 
— Nature and Art, by Mrs. Inchbald. No. 355.—All’s 
Well That Ends Well. No. 356.— The Schoolmaster, by 
Roger Ascham. No. 357. — Shakespeare’s Pericles. No. 
358. — Keats's Endymion No. 359-— The Complete 
Angler, by Isaac Walton. No. 360. — Lives of Alexander 
and Caesar, by Plutarch. No 361.— Voyages and Travels, 
by Sir J. Maundeville. No. 362. — The Wisdom of the 
Ancients and The New Atlantis, by Francis Bacon. No. 
363. —Thoughts on the Present Discontents, by Edmund 
jurke. No 364.— Voyager's Tales, by Richard Hakluyt. 
No. 365. — Essays. by Abraham Cowley. No 366.— The 
Sublime and Beautiful, by Edmund Burke. No 367. — The 
Cricket on the Hearth, by Charles Dickens. No. 368 — 
The Earl of Chatham, by Lord Macaulay. No. 369. — Isaac 
tickerstaff. by Steele. No. 370.—The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys (1660 — 1661). Paper, 10 cents each. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 1g00. 


The publishers of Cassell’s National Library 
are making it possible for everyone to own the 
masterpieces of literature, by issuing these 
handy volumes at a price that puts them withia 
the reach of all. The books are well printed 
with good type on good paper, and they are of 
convenient pocket size. 


Large 


Atice AND Tom; or, THe Recorp oF A Happy Year. By 
Kate Louise Brown. 212 pp. Cloth. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1899. 


Written in simple style. suited to the compre- 
hension of a child, the story of Alice and Tom 
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teaches many nature lessons, so that it is in- 
structive as well as entertaining. Two chapters, 
for instance, are devoted to the horse-chestnut. 
One is headed, “ What a Seed Can Tell,” and 
another, “ How the Plant Grew.” Such a book, 
directing the child reader unconsciously toa 
study of the life about him, will develop his 
practical side as his imagination is developed 
by a book of fairy tales. 


THat Dust aT THE CHATEAU Marsanac. By Walter 
Pulitzer. Illustrated. 120 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1899. 


The duel described by Mr. Pulitzer in this 
entertaining little story is fought out at the 
chessboard, and not with swords or pistols. 
The prize of victory is the favor of a fair Ger- 
man countess, who finds before the contest of 
skill is over that she does not regard the con- 
testants as impartially as she had thought, and 
who interferes with the game in a way that 
brings on a dramatic denouement. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


NaTuRAL HeaActu Exercises WitHout Apparatus. With 
24 half-tone pictures. 47 pp. Paper. 10 cents. New 
York: Natural Health Exercise Company. 1gvo. 

THe BALLAD oF ReapinG Gaow. By C. 3.3. 44 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Benj. R. Tucker. 1899. 

Tue FuGcur or Time, anp OTHER Poems. By Herman 
Bernstein. 94 pp. Cloth, $1.00 New York: F. Tenny- 
son Neely. 1899. 

A Harp or Many Cuorps. By Mary F. Nixon. 232 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. St. Louis: B. Herder. 1899. 

NATHAN HALr, THE Martyr Spy. By Charles W. Brown. 
149 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
llshing Company. 1899 

Hasta Lugco, Amico Mioand Our oF THE SILENT FOREVER. 
By Marguerite Zearing. 38 pp. Cloth. Denver: W. H 
Kistler & Co. 1898. 





seadetalihncieetidabiien 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of aily magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


A Personat Retrospect oF James Russet. Lowe.u. 
W. D. Howells. Scribner's (28 c. ) for September. 

James Martineau. Charles C. Everett. Atlantic (38c-) 
for September. 

Tue Press AND ForeiGn News. Rollo Ogden. Atlantic 
(38c.) for September. 

Tue Conpuct of AMeBRICAN MaGazines, Contributors’ 
Club. Atlantic (38c.) for September. 

GeRHART HaupTMANN. Margarethe Miiller. Atlantic 
(38c.) for September. 

R. H. Stopparp aT SsveENTy-FiveE. With frontispiece 
portrait. J.B. Gilder. Critic (23 c. ) for September. 

Omar Kuayyam AS A Bork. Andrew Lang. Critic (23 ¢. ) 
for September. 


Cotorep Pictures in AMERICAN Periopicats. James C. 
Carrington. Critic (23. ) for September. 

BooKMAKING IN THE West. Delia T. Davis. Critic 
(23 c. ) for September. : 

Ricuarp Hott Hutton. Alfred Church. Critic (23 c.) 
for September. 

PLAGIARISM—REAL AND APPARENT. Bunford Samuel. 
Bookman (23 c. ) for September. 

Two Women Noveg.ists oF THE Day (John Oliver 
Hobbes and Mary Cholmondeley ). J. E. Hodder - Williams. 
Bookman (23 c. ) for September. 

Tue Manuscript oF Dr. JeKyLt AND Mr. Hype. ‘Eu- 
gene Limedorfer. Bookman (23 c. ) for September. : 

Freperick Harrison’s New Essays. Professor W. P. 
Trent. Forum (38 c. ) for September. 

Tue Dream CHILDREN OF CHARLES Lams. With portraits 
of Charles and Mary Lamb. Delineator (13 ¢.) for Septem- 
ber. 

YounG AMERICA AT THE GATES OF LITERATURE. Profes- 
sor Henry S. Pancoast. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for September. 

A Derense oF Pvaciarism. A inslee’s Magazine (13 ¢. ) 
for August. 

Mark Twaln on THE LectTurg PLATFORM. With frontis- 
piece portrait. Will M Clemens. A inslee’s Magazine 
(13 c.) for August. 

Some Gossip ABoutT Writers. (Methods of Authors. ) 
Caroline A. Creevey. With drawings by F. G. Attwood. 
Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for August. 


a > ———— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Library of Congress has issued valuable 
reference lists of books and magazine articles 
relating to Cuba and to Hawaii. 


The Bookman next year will print a series 
of ten articles on the great newspapers of the 
United States. 


The Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, 
announces a volume of verse entitled “ Yawps 
and Other Things,” by William J. Lampton, 
which contains Mr. Lampton’s latest and best 
work. 


The publisher of Cram’s Magazine makes 
the following announcement: “Owing to the 
great pressure on our pages and the very 
considerable amount of manuscripts already 
on hand, the editors prefer to personally 
solicit such articles as may be needed for 
future use, rather than to depend on volun- 
teer effort. When, however an article seems 
to its author to be especially adapted to 
the purposes of this magazine, it should be 
sent, with postage for its return, addressed 
as follows: Literary Editor, Cram’s Maga- 
zine, Lanier Heights, Washington, D. C.” 
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The Literary Collector, a new monthly jour- 
nal to be devoted to the interests of collectors 
of books, autographs, and other historical and 
literary items, will make its appearance in 
New York in October. George D. Smith, 4 
East Forty-second street, will be the publisher. 


The Optimist is a new magazinelet, pub- 
lished by H. S. Kneedler at Boone, Ia., 
the September number being Volume 1, Num- 
ber I. 


The Nursery (New York) is a new maga- 
zine “started to promote the physical interests 
of the American baby.” 

William L. Stone and William Abbatt ex- 
pect to begin the issue of the new series of the 
Magazine of American History on or before 
January 1, 1g01. In size and character it will 
be the same as the original publication, which 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb made so valuable a re- 
pository of American History. 

The ZLeaven, published at Northfield, Minn., 
is a monthly modeled somewhat upon the lines 
of the PAdlistine. 

William S. Lord, of Evanston, IIl., will issue 
early in September the first (October ) number 
of a new periodical, to be called Noon, which 
will appear monthly. Each number will be 
complete in itself and will contain several 
poems, classified under one general head. 
These will be “ famous ” poems — old favorites 
that have stood the test of time. 

Book Notes, published by the Siegel-Cooper 
Company, New York, will double its size with 
the September number, and will hereafter be 
called the Book World. Madison C. Peters 
will be the editor. 


The magazine Little Men and Women in 
Babyland, published recently at Troy, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with Little Folks, pub- 
lished by S. E. Cassino, Salem, Mass., and 
edited by Charles Stuart Pratt and Ella Far- 
man Pratt, Warner, N. H., to whom manu- 
scripts should be addressed. 

The Home Queen (Philadelphia) has been 
sold and removed to Waterville, Me. 

Personal Impressions (San Francisco) will 
change its name to /mpressions with the Sep- 
tember number. 


The Religio-Philosophical Fournal (San 
Francisco) has changed its name to the 
Philosophical Fournal. 


The Church News (Washington) has 
changed its name to the Mew Century and 
Church News. 


Good Housekeeping (Springfield, Mass.) 
has been sold to the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany. Itis the intention of the Phelps Com- 
pany to issue the magazine not alone from 
Springfield, but from its offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Montreal as well. 
James E. Tower will be the managing editor. 


Leslie's Weekly ( New York ) offers a weekly 
prize of five dollars for the best amateur photo- 
graph received during the week. One dollar 
will be paid for each photograph that does not 
win a prize, but is available for use. In addi- 
tion, special prizes are offered for photographs 
of specified subjects. 

Brush and Pencil (Chicago) seems to im- 
prove with every issue. The July number is 
particularly interesting. 


In the series of “ Stories of Authors’ Loves” 
Clara E. Laughlia has an interesting paper, en. 
titled “The Dream Children of Charles 
Lamb,” in the Delineator for September. 


In “The Press and Foreign News” in 
the September Af¢/antic, Rollo Ogden, a 
trained journalist, argues cleverly in favor of 
the old-fashioned newspaper letters from for- 
eign countries. 


The August magazine number of the Out- 
fook has another installment of Mr. Mabie’s 
“ William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and 
Man,” dealing with the “ Poetic Period.” 


’ 


“My Love Story,” by James Raymond 
Perry, in Scribner's Magazine for August, 
tells of the complications that a writer may get 
into at home through a disposition on the part 
of his family to take his literary work too 
seriously. 

In “Some Literary Cats” in S¢. Nicholas 
for August, Helen M. Winslow prints letters 
from Miss Jewett, Miss Wiikins, and others 
about their pets. 

John Clark Ridpath died in New York July 
31, aged sixty years. 
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( From the Northwestern Christian Advocate ) 


1. Mary Mapes Dodge, St. Nicholas. 2. Edward L. Youmans. 3. Frank Chapin Bray. Chautfauguan. 4 G.B M. Harvey, 
North American Review. 5. Bliss Perry, Atlantic Monthly. 6. Richard Watson Gilder the Century. 7. John Kendrick 
Bangs, Harper's Weekly 8. John A. Schleicher. Frank Leslie's Week/y. q. John Brisben Walker, Cosmopolitan. 10. Edward 
W. Bok, Ladies’ Home Journal. 1:1. Ida M Tarbell, staff of McClure’s Magazine. 12. \ohn Emery McLean. 13. H. M. 
Alden, Harper's Magazine. 14. John S. Wooley the New Voice 15. Samuel Dictie, the New Voice. 16. S.S. McClure, Me- 
Clure’s Magazine. 17. The late David S Ford, Youth's Companion. 18. Muss Elizabeth G. Jordan, Harfer’s Bazar. 1% 
George H. Lorimer, Saturday Evening Post. 





